cea. eet Be > 


, Bee te Tota Bentes: To the 
peasional Directory, compiled by a Demo- 
erat, “Mr, Jonas’ contributed the following 
_ Words as'a part ot his brief biography : 
“Joined the Poaceae oF pam bate of 
prtillery; served as as atant of 
the artillery of Hood's corps in the Army of Ten- 
heasée wihtil the énd of the war.” 
Of the six members of the House of Repre- 


and one, as a delegate ‘to the State Conven- 
tion, signed the ordinance of secession, and 
_ pfterward served the Confederacy as a legisla- 
Mente . With his own record and the records of 


gies ‘could have ‘been so economical of the truth. 
let us look once more st the facts which are 


orats to. the Forty-fitth and Forty-sixth Con- 
greases; age 50. 1's 


Thirteenth. 
the office of Proseouting Attorney in 1868 by re- 
construction; sent’ by the Democrats to the 
Forty-third, -Forty-fourth, Forty-ffth, and 
Forty-sixth. Congresses, there being no Repub- 
ee ee age 54. 
‘FLORIDA. 

Revenge Rosuzer H. M. nsebinbes lawyer, 
State legislator in 1856, 1858, and 1860; retired 
from the State Senate in 1868 and entered the 


REPARSENTATIVE . Noma A. Hott, State fogialator 
in 1800 and 1861; Captain of Cavalry in the Con- 
federate Army; [Lieutenant Governor of Florida 
in 1876;.age 538. ‘3 

IGEORGIA. 

Szwator Jomn B.:-Gornom lawyer, at the beginning 
of the'war entered the Confederate Army as 
Captain, and became. Major-General and.com- 
mander_of the Second Army Corps; com- 
manded one wie ten chiapas pecan 
tox; candidate for, Governor in 1868; delegate 
to Democratic National Convention in 1868 
and 1879; Presidential, Elector on Democratic 
ticket in 1868 and31872; succeeded Joshua Hill, 
Republican, inthe Senate in 1878, and was re- 
elected; resigned toward’ the close of the re- 
cent session; age 48. 

Sswator BenzaminH. Hyrt, lawyer, State legisla- 
tor. in. 1651, '1869, .and 1880; Democratio Presi- 
dential Elector in 1860; delegate to the Seces- 
sion Convention in. 1861, and supported se- 
cession. after. the ordinance had. been 
adopted; Senator from: Georgia in the Confed 
erate Congress; in Fort Lafayette. 
in.1885; ‘sent ‘bythe Democrats to the Forty- 
fourth and Forty fifth Congresses, and to the 
Senate in-1877: age o7, 

REPRESENTATIVE FOuN C; Nroworr, ic wrek, wel a 
soldier fp the Gonfederate Army during the en- 
tire war; one of the delegates who nominated 
Breckinridge; Demogratic Presidential Eleo- 
tor in 1868; five yess In the Georgia Senate 
after the war; delegate to St: Louis in 1876; 
age 46. 

REPRESENTATIVE Wrisax. E. Surrn, lawyer, ¢en- 
tered the Confederate Army as a volunteer, be- 
came Captain, and:lost.a leg In 1862; elected a 
member of the Confederate Congress in 1868; 
sent by the Democrats to. the Forty-fourth, 
Forty-fifth, and Forty-sixth Congresses; age 51, 

REPResENtaTIVE Petar Coon, lawyer, State Sena- 
tor in 1859, 1860,.and'1863; entered the Confed- 
erate Army in April, 1961, and became a Briga- 
dier-General; ‘sent by. the Democrats to the 

Thirty-ninth Congress, but not admitted; sent 
by them to the Forty-third, Forty-fourth, Forty- 
fifth, and’ Forty-sixth Congresses; age 68. 

REPRESENTATIVE HENRY PERSONS Was a Captain of 

cavalry fn the Confederate Army; age 46. 


tion in 1861, and supported the ordinance of se- 
cession after it had been passed; member of 
the Confederate Congress; elected Vice-Presi- 
dent’ of the Confederacy in November, atl 
Representative in the Twenty-cighth, Twenty. 

ninth, ‘Thirtieth, ‘Thirty-first, Thirty-second, 
eirty itn, Thirtyfourth, and Thirty-fifth 
Congresses; elected to the Senate in 1966, but 
not. admitted;..sent by the Democrats to the 
Forty-third, Forty-fourth, Forty-fifth, and For- 
ty-sixth 3 eae 68. 

RePaesxrtative Exory Spree, lawyer, entered the 
Confederate Army as a volunteer, and remained 
in it throngh the war; for three years since the 
ivar Solicitor-General for the State; age 82. 

SzxaTor Jone it Wits, dates: served in the 


National Conventions and as Presidential Eleo- 
tor; sent to the Senate by the Democrats in 
1879; age 60, 9% 

REPRESENTATIVE Joun: Wouas  Caupwet. en- 





Rs ‘ given. dis 

REPRESENTATIVE Van H. Mawwnra, lawyer, served 
im the Confederate Army as Captain and 
Colonel in ‘Lee's army; sent by the Democrats 
tothe Forty-fifth and Forty-stath Comuresnes; 


Forty-fourth, Forty-fifih, and Forty-sixth Con 
greases, fecelving in the last instance 4,880 
votes, pair sina 21 ‘scattering, which are sup- 
posed to tnolnde the yotes of the Republicans 
of the district; age 66. i 
Reragsentatrive OCnantzes E. Hooxze, lawyer, , Te- 
signed his seat in the Legislature to enter the 
Confederaté Army, in which he became Colonel 
‘of cavalry; Attorney-General of the State from 
1865. to 1868, but was removed ‘by reconstruc- 
tion; sent by the Democrats to. the Forty- 
fourth, Forty-fifth, and Forty-sixth Congresses, 


recelving in the last. instance 4,816 votes; 607 | 


Republicans were allowed So yospngatant him: 
age not given. 

Representative James R. CHALMERS, Oe 
member of the Secession Convention in 1861, 
and Onalrman of the convention’s Committee 
on Military Affairs; entered the Confederate 
Army as a Captain’ in March,) 1861; became 

and surrendered in com- 
mand of @ division; [supposed to’ know some- 
thing about the Fort Pillow. massacre;] State 
Senator in 1876 and 1877; sent by the Demo- 
crate to the Forty-fifth and Forty-sixth Con- 
gresses; age 40. 
MISSOUBI. ° 

Stuaron Feancw M: Cooknetz; connection with 
the Confederate Army ‘not: ‘déscribed in his 
autobiography; was a. Brigadier-General -in 
Brown's division; age 46. fs 

Szunator Gronaz G. Vest, Democratic Presidential 
Elector in 1860; member.of the Confederate 
House of Representatives for two years, and of 
the Confederate Senate for’ one year; sent by 
the Democrats to the United. States Senate in 
1879; age 60. 

REPRESENTATIVE JOHN B. Cuanx, JR., lawyer, en- 
tered the Confederate Army . as a Lieutenant 
and became a Brigadier-General; sent. by the 
Democrats to the Forty-third, Forty-fourth, 
Forty-fifth, and Forty-sixth Congresses; age-49. 

RePresenTative Writiam H. Haron, lawyer, Cir- 
cult. Attorney in 1858 and 1860; served:in the 
Confederate Army as Captain and Assistant 
Adjutant-General, and “from March, 1868, was 
Assistant Commissioner of Exchange; sent by 
the Democrats to the Forty-sixth Congress; 
age 47. 

NORTH. CAROLINA. 

Szxaton Marrausw W. Ransom, lawyer, Attorney- 

_ General of the State in 1852; legislator in 1856, 
1859,and 1860; entered the Confederate Army and 
became a Major-General; sent.to the Senate by 
the Democrats in: 1872; and. re-elected; age. 4. 

Szxaton Zzusvuton B.SVanos, lawyer, Representa- 
tive in Thirty-fifth and Thirty-sixth Congresses; 
entered the Confederate Army in May, | 1861, 
and became Colonel; Governor of North Caro- 
lina during the war; sent to the United ‘States 
Senate by the Democrats in 1870, and was not 
admitted; Governor in 1876; sent to the Senate 
by the Democrats in 1870; age 50. 

Representatives Wut H. Krromim, lawyer, en- 
tered the .Confederate Army in April, 1861, be- 
came Captain, and served through the war; 
sent by the Democrats to the Forty-sixth Con- 
gress; age 43. 

REPRESENTATIVE Josxra J. Davis, lawyer, served 
in the Confederate Army as Captain; State 
legislator in 1866 and 1867; sent by the Demo- 
crats to. the Forty-fourth, Forty-fifth, and For- 
ty-sixth Congresses; age 52. 

REPRESENTATIVE ALFRED M. Soaps, lawyer, State 
legislator in 1852 and 1856; Presidential Eleo- 
tor for the Demoorats in 1860; member of the 
Thirty-fiftth Congress; volunteered asa soldier 
in the Confederate Army at the beginning of 
the war, and became a Brigadier-General; sent 
by the Democrats to the Forty-fourth, Forty- 
fifth, and Forty-sixth Congresses; age 58. 

RePResENTAtive Water L. Stette, lawyer, mem- 
ber of the State Legislature from 1846 to 1858; 
delegate to the Dempcratio Conventions at 
Charleston and Baltimore in 1860; Secretary of 
the State Convention in 1861: which passed the 
ordinance of secession; sent by the Democrats 
to the Forty-fifth’ and Forty-sixth Congresses; 
age 57. 

REPRESENTATIVE Rosser F.. Anmrrecp, lawyer, 
served in the Confederate Army as Lieutenant- 
Colonel, having previously. been County Attor-. 
ney and State Solicitor; Senator and Lieu- 
tenant-Governor after the ‘war; « sent by the 
Democrats to the Forty-sixth Congress; . age 51. 

REPRESENTATIVE Rosxnt B. Vanox entered the 
Confederate. Army as.@ Captain in 1861, and 
became a Brigadier-General' in 1868; sent by 
the!Democrats to the Forty-third, Forty-fourth, 

’ Forty-fifth, and Forty-sixth Congresses; age 52. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Sxnator M. ©. Burzxr, lawyer, State legislator in | 


‘ gress; served in the Confederate Army ane 





te Demowa sneer ‘ 


Perel mclbensigeinreninyerey "Cui 

Congresses; 

Reraxsextativs Wasurweton 0. ‘Warrrsomxe, 
Speaker of the State House of 
and Senator for four terms before ‘the. war; 
Democratic Blector in 1900; Assistant Adjutant- 
General of the Provisional Army of the State in 
1861, and served through the war as Adjutant- 
General under Harris; sent by the Democrats to 
the Forty-second, Forty-third, Forty-fourth, 


Forty-fifth, and Forty-sixth Congresses; age 55. 


RePResewrarive Joun D, C,.Arxins, State Repre- 


Forty-fourth; Forty-fifth, and Forty-sixth Con- 
gresses; age 55. ‘ 

REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES B. Srwowtom,, lawyer, 
entered the Confederate Army in April, 1861, 
and became a Captain; State legislator in 1877 
and 1878; sent by the Democrats to the Forty: 
sixth Congress; age 42. 

Representative Cassy Younes, lawyer, served in 
the Confederate Army as Assistant Adjutant- 
General on Gen. Carroll's staff, and: as Colonel 
of a, cavalry regiment in’ Chalmers’s division; 
sent by the Democrats to the Forty-fourth, 
Forty-fifth, and  Forty-sixth Congresses age 
notgiven. 

TEXAS. 

SznaTron Samust B. Maxsy, graduate of West 
Point, served in the Mexican war; entered the 
Confederate: Army as Colonel of a regiment 
raised by himself, and became Major-General 
and Superintendent of ‘Indian Affairs; sent by 

_ | the Democrats to the Senate in 1875; age 55, 

Sznator RicHARD Cons, lawyer, served in the Con- 
federate Army-as a Captain; removed by Sheri- 

Se er ee ee 
to which the Democrats had elected him; elect- 
ed Governor by the Democrats in 1878 and 1876, 
and sent to the Senate by them in 1877; age 51. 

REPRESENTATIVE JOHN H. Reacan, lawyer, State 
Legislator, District Judge, and member of Con- 
gress, before ‘the war; member of the Texas 
Secession Convention in 1861; member of the 
Confederate Congress; Postmaster-General of 
the Confederacy throughout the: war; Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury of the Confederacy 
in’ 1865; sent by: the Democrata to the Forty- 
fourth, Forty-fifth, and Forty-sixth; Congresses, 
with only 199 opposing yotes;. age 62. 

REPRESENTATIVE -Dayip |B, Cunserson, lawyer, 
State legislator in 1850; served in the Confed- 
erate Army as Colonel and Adjutant-General of 
Texas; sent by the Democrats to the Forty- 
fourth, Forty-fifth, and Forty-sixth Congresses; 
age 50, ; 

REPRESENTATIVE Groncs W. Jonss, lawyer, served 
in the Confederate Army as private, Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and,Colonel; afterward ‘Lieutenant- 
Governor, and removed by Sheridan as an im- 
pediment to reconstruction; sent by.the Demo- 
orats to the Forty-sixth Congress; age 52. 

RerresentativE C. Upson, lawyer, served in the 
Confederate Army asa volunteer, with rank of 
Colonel; appointed by-the Confederate Govern- 
ment Associate Justice of Atizona; Democratic 

‘ Elector in 1876; sent by the Democratsto the 
Forty-sixth Congress; age 51. 
VIRGINIA. 

Smwaton Rosent E. Wrruens entered the Confed- 
erate’'Army as a Major, in April, .1861, and be- 
came Colonel; Democratic Elector,.in 1872; sent 
to the Senate in 1875; age 59. 

Rerrzsentattve Ricuarp L. T. Bears, lawyer, 
member of Congress, and State legislator be- 
fore the war; entered the Confederate Army as 
Lieutenant of Cavalry, and served through the 
war, becoming a. Brigadier-General; sent by 
the Democrats to, the Forty-fifth and Forty- 
sixth Congresses; age 51. 

REPRESENTATIVE Jonn Goopz, Jr., lawyer, State 
legislator before the war; Democratic Electot 
in. 1852 and 1856; member of. the .convertion 
which passed the ordinance.of secession; twice 
eleéted: member of the Confederate. Congress, 


in which he served until the end -of the war; |, 


member of Democratic National. Committe 

, since 1868, and sént. by the Democrats to the 

Forty-fourth, Forty-fifth, and’ Forty-sixth 'Con- 
gresses; age bi. 

Reragsentative Josera E. Jonneron, one of. the 

ablest. of the Confederate commanders; . edu- 

cated at West Point, became a Brigadier-Gen- 


eral in the regular Army. of the United States, 


and served in the Confederate Army as Gen- 
eral; sent by the. Democrats to the Forty-sixth 
. Congress; age not given. 

REPRESENTATIVE Gronas C. Canetn, lawyer, én- 
tered the Confederate Army as a volunteer 
in April, 1861, and served ‘until the close of the 
war, leaving the Army as Colonel; sent by the 
Democrats to the Forty-fourth, Forty-fifth, and 
Forty-sixth Congresses; age 43. 

Rurresentratrve Joan. T. Hannis, lawyer, Demo- 
cratic Elector in 1866; member. of Congress: be- 
fore the war; member of the Confederate 
gress from 1863 to 1865; sent by the. D. 
to the Forty-second, Forty-third, Forty-fourth, 
Forty-fifth, and Forty-sixth Congresses; age 55, 


Forty-sixth ; 

REPRESENTATIVE . JAMES Buce Rrommown, 
lawyer, entered the Confederate Army as Cap- 
tain, under: Gen. John B. ‘Floyd, and became 
TLieuténant-Colonel; sent by the Democrats to 
the Forty-sixth Congress; AE DORE, 

WEST VIRGINIA. ~. 

Repaesentativs Josy E. Kenna, lawyer, served in. 
the Confederate Army; sent by the Democrats 
Gh on Pal og teahenuah ih rns, aeanpa 


SySt menats Sasha cast his ere over tai 
before he repeats his Rocky Point speech, 
ee en ee ee iy are 


oe: 


From this it appears that 38 per cent. of the 
Democrats in the Senate are ex-Confederates, 
and also 38 per cent. of the Democrats in the 
House. This is undoubtedly an under-cetimate, 
for, as hasbeen said; in some cases members 


of Congress have not. included in: their. pub-' 


lished biographies an account of their connec- 
tion with the Confederacy. These’ men have 
brought with them to the capital, and placed 
in office there many .other » ex-Confed- 
erates, who have displaceil’ Union veterans. 
A list of these men, containing 66 names, has 
recently béen published, together with a list of 
69 Union veterans discharged by the Demo- 
cratic Sergeante-at-Arms of the House and 


Senate, in order that the Southern brigade 


might find: room.. This published listof: ex- 
Confederates includes the names of Col, Fitz- 
hugh, Door-keeper of the Honse; Major 
Stewart, Postmaster of the House; Gen. Field, 
Door-keeper of the House; Col, Burch, Secre- 
tary’ of the Senate; Major Shober, Clerk of the 
Senate; Col. Peyton, Executive Clerk of the 
Senate; Major Chalmers, Bill Clerk of. the 
Senate; Gen. Wilcox, Messenger of the Senate : 
Major A. B; Banks, Stationery Clerk, and the 
Superintendent of the House document-room, 
The biographies of the men in this list are not 
accessible, and therefore their conheetion with 
the Confederacy cannot be accurately de- 
scribed here. 

The ex-Confederates, although numerically 
& minority of the Democrats ‘in Congress, in 
fact are a dominating power among them. 
They have secured this power. through control 
of important. committees: and the methods of 
the caucus, For example, in the Senate Gen. 
Gordon was Chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce; Gen. Maxey is Chairman of the 
Committees on Post Offices and Post Roads; 
Capt. Coke, Chairman of the Committee on 
indian Affairs; Col. Withers, Chairman of the 
Committee on Pensions; Gen. Cockrell; Chair. 
man of the Committee on Claims; Col. Harris; 
Chairman of the Committee on District of -Co- 
lumbia; .Confederate Congressman’ Garland, 


‘Chairman of the Committee on Territories; 


Gen: Ransom, Chairman of. the Committee 
on Railroads; James B) Bailey, Chairman of 
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SWEPT FROM THE TOP.OF A CAR. 
—_———— 
FIVE YOUNG MEN MEET WITH A TERRIBLE 
DEATH WHEN RETURNING FROM A PICNIC. 
Lowkuu, ‘Mass., Aug, ‘29.—A shocking 

















THE TREATY WITH THE UTES. 
—_—_~>——— 
OURAY’S DEATH PREVENTING ANY PRESENT 
SETTLEMENT OF THE QUESTION. 
Wasnineton, Aug. 29.—The death of 
Ouray, the chief of the Utes, will seriously 
retard, if not entirely prevent, the completion 
of the negotiations under the recent treaty for 
the removal of these Indians, Urgent appeals 
were made to the Democratic majority in Con- 
tihng be some conclusion in regard to 
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nF; ‘a. ome ‘Jess { 
form it isthe experience of Tema 
Anti-Tammany ' Democrats in New-York, 
of Wallace and Randall Democrats in Penn- 
sylvania, ‘of Hendricks and. English Demo- 
crats in Indigna,.and so on.’ But the most 
interesting portion ‘of the Charleston pa- 
per’s warning | and advice to-its party is 
that it isnot safe to place too much 
reliance this:year on false counting, but that 
every effort’ ahould ‘be mate to get actual 
majorities at the polls, “This may very 
easily be meant a8 6 hint that it is better to 
keep down ‘the’ Republican vote than to 
heedlessly swell “bycount the Democratic 
vote, In any case, the tone of the News in- 
dicates that South- Carolina would be a very 
good field for an active Republican canvass, 

~7—____eoeo 


The death of Oprax, the Ute chief, is a 
most unfortunate. event, coming, as it does, 
in the rhidst of the megotiations for a trans- 
fer of his tribe from Colorado to another 
reservation. ‘This. transfer was strenuously 
opposed by many of the leading men of the 
Utes. Nothing but.the great personal influ- 
ence of Ovray. with his people’ could have 
secured their . consent. to the agreement 
which was finally laid ‘before Congress by 
the Interior Department. Indeed, it has 
been urged by some of ‘the zealous white 
friends of the ‘Utes. that ‘the conditions 
of the agreement were grossly unjust 
to the Indians.and that Ouray’s sway over 
his people would: be seriously impaired by 
its acceptance by the tribe. If the Ute 
agreement had been taken up and ratified by 
Congress promptly, as it might have been, 
the Indians would. long since have been 
domesticated in their new reservation. A 
dawdling, inefficient, partisan’ majority 
‘wasted the session in political debate, and 
the long-standing troubles with the Dtes 
remain to this day as the. result of this de- 
plorable lack of, management. 

nnn 
THE PRESIDENTIAL OFFICE. 

The office. of President of the United 
States, which is to be ‘filled at the approach- 
ing election, is almost a ‘curiosity in politics, 
so unlike is it to any other Executive of- 
fice in countries approaching our own in 
freedom or . equaling it in’ importance, 
Citizens of, the United States who have be- 
come accustomed ‘to .the manner in which 
the functions of this position are fulfilled, 
and in which its occupant is chosen, hardly 
realize the. extent. of the Bower which is 
placed ‘in his hands, or the consequences 
which may -ernsue from his exercise of 
that power.” In: other countries where the 


general principles of ‘civil liberty are held, 
and where the freedom ‘and equality before 
the law of. individual citizens are regarded 
much as.they are: here, the Executive office 
is far different, In: Great’ Britain the real 
Executive.in all matters of current policy is 
a committee of the House of Commons, lia- 


ble to be. changed at any moment by losing a 
majority in that In France, the Pres- 


ident occupies .a Sposition of the highest 
honor, but ‘of only secondary practical power. 


He acts through his Ministers, who follow the 
changes whiéh “take place in the legislative 
chambers. In Gérmaiiy the executive power 
is divided between Ministers who ‘are in part 


dependent’ on the’ legislature and in part 
upon the ‘discretion of-the Crown, the oid 


system of royal’ prerogative being only mod- 
ified and not de aan by that of Ministerial 
responsibility.«+,- 

But in the United States. the President is, 
under the Constitution, independent of the 


legislature. “He “holds office for a fixed 
term, and during that term nothing but im- 
peachment and conviction can dislodge him. 
His Cabinet officers, with the exception of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, act within 
the law, under hig direction. He is free to 


nominate or remove nearly all the civil offi- 
cers of the Government, subject tothe ap- 
proval of the Senate. He is Oommander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy. .He shares to 
&@ very important extent in the legislative 
power of the Government, since no bill can 
become slaw without: his consent, except 
by a two-thirds vote of both houses. While 
his positive power is ‘limited’ by law, his 

negative power is almost unlimited, and his’ 
influence upon the policy of the Government 





ing struggle 
ident during the term of Mr, Jonysow, pre- | 


ceded by = period when the President was 
eee ae Pens eres with 


of the difficulties by... which he 
reall BA ace STOO ae tha Sad which 
he could dispose of to overcome them. 
He has no settled convictions on any. of 
the practical questions which would come 
before him, and would have no conception 
of the means necessary to carry them out 
if he had such convictions. The party man- 
agers by whom he would be surrounded 
know very well what they wish and how to 
get it, They are trained in the school of 
daily experience. They know precisely on 
what offices they wish to lay their hands, 
what measures they wish to become laws, 
what policy they intend that the Government 
shall pursue. ‘They are familiar with party 
methods; they know the graded machinery 
which: transforms the will of a few leaders 
into the resolutions of a caucus, and these 
into statutes.. They know the avenues and 
the by-paths that lead through the halls of 
the Capitol or the departments to the door 
of the Treasury. ‘They know the springs 
which, ‘when touched, open for them the 
hundred thousand offices in the civil service. 
Against their organization, resolute, com- 
pact, and thoroughly intelligent, Gen. Han- 
cock has next to nothing to oppose, His 
election ‘would be the triumph of a set of 
political managers, without a pretense of a 
consistent policy on any question involving 
the interests of the country, but with a very 
powerful appetite for the profits of public 


office. 
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FUSION OCONFOUNDED. 

The disastrous collapse, which has ‘hap- 
pened to the schemes of the Maine Fusionists, 
though unexpected, is; in the nature of 
things, just and fit. Whatever else may. be 
said of’ the Maine Greenbackers, they are 
undoubtedly honest 4nd sincere in. their 
delusive views of the financial questions of 
the day.. Long ago, while labor and _busi- 
ness'were in a condition of depression, they 
became ‘convinced that nothing but a 
great inflation of the currency of the country 
would restore prosperity, To that idea they 
have clung with @ tenacity which is sur- 
prising—-almost Indicrous,. And now that 
the: time has come when the application 
of their favorite remedy has no longer even 
the semblance of necessity they persist in 


pressing their notions with a pertinacity 
and zeal worthy of a better cause. But, 
while it must be said that Greenback theories 
are as much of an anachronism in politics 


asa revival of the American. colonial cos- 


tume and manners would be in the society 
of to-day, it must also be admitted that 
the fusion of the Greenbackers of Maine 
with the Democrats of Maine is nothing 
short of political suicide. ‘The latter are 


Bourbons of the Bourbons, hard-money 


men, adorers of the memory of JAcKsoN, 
and devout believers in the financial theories 
of Tuomas H. Benton. There is nothing 


in‘ common ‘with Maine Democrats and 


Greenbackers but their mutual desire for 


office. Precisely what the latter would do 
toward the accomplishmént of their. cher- 
ished plans’ for ‘the . amelioration of 
the industrial condition of the country, pro- 


vided they should elect their men, has never 


been explained. Probably ‘‘the moral ef- | 


fect’’ of a great Greenback victory in Maine 
is relied upon as of immense service in 


hastening that bright day when, in fulfillment } 


of WeAVER’s dreams, the people will elect 
a President pledged to an indefinite and un- 


limited expansion of the currency. But, in 
the meantime, what do the Greenbackers 
‘with ‘Democracy? What possible bond of 
unity is there between thesé two parties ? 


Something like this has slowly dawned 
upon the minds of the Maine Greenbackers, 
It is possible, too, that they have begun to 
realize that, like the ghost in “‘Hamlet,’’ 
they are strangely out of place revisiting the. 

pale glimpees of the moon when ‘all possible 


they . should confess that now that 
rey is. an accomplished fact 


stability of the prosperity of the 
ig assured there is no longer. any 


page dio may But they do see that 


there is no hope for them as inflationists in } 
the arms of the Maine Democracy. 


‘come, 80 1 speak, the bed-fellow of ‘any or- 


} ganization Which promises anything to the | 
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of mere corruptionists who had no principle, 
have been overwhelmed by the odium which 
the Garcelon swindle provoked. The Fusion 
campaign has labored heavily against this 
frightful disadvantage. It is of no use to pro- 
long the unequal contest: The consciences 
of the voters of Maine are not so seared by 
political sophistries and chicane that they 
do not resent the imputation of disgrace 
which the action of the Garcelon gang 
has brought upon the whole State. ' It. was 
fusion in Maine that planned the State 
steal, “As it“has failed, however deeply in- 
dividual Democrats were responsible there- 
for, whatever parties may arise hereafter 
from the ruins of ‘fusion, it is evident that 
the days of this. unsavory coalition are 
numbered, Democrats and Greenbackers 
in Maine have but one candidate for Gov- 
ernor. But fusion will notelect him, .The 
State is bound to be carried for the Repub- 
licans, é 


THE HNGLISH SCHOOL-BOY. 
Some extracts from the reports of English 
school officers, which have lately been pub- 
lished. in this journal, must have caused no 
little surprise in this country. We have dull 
school-boys, plenty of them, but neither our 
city nor our country. schools show such a 


discouraging percentage of dense and 
almiost invulnerable ignorance .as is 
brought to light. by the reports of 
the English Inspectors: . The ‘ English 
boy, however, comes honestly by his 
dullness, A Jong line of peasant ancestors, 
whose minds were never stirred or quick- 
ened by ‘‘ book learning,’’ and never rose, 
above the level of the: pick and spade, has 
entailed upon him something very nearly 
approaching intellectual extinguishment. 
The English agricultural . laborer—the 
*‘ Hodge ’’ of Punch’s cartoons and of . Par- 
liamentary gibes—is a painful example of 
the-effects of degeneration upon the human 
animal, He is a little nearer the beasts of 
the field than ‘his father before. him, 
and his children form a still lower 


link in * the descending chain: . Both 
heredity and environment are ‘against the 


boy/of such a lineage who is trying to re- 
cover lost ground. His inheritance of intel- 


lectual sluggishness is a millstone about his 
neck, and at school he starts at. the very. foot 
of the ladder, for in the hut he calls home 


h there have been no books or talk of books. 


He has not even learned his own language 


properly. He labors under the same kind 
of difficulties in learning to read, write, and 


! spell in English that other children encoun- 
} ter in acquiring a foreign language. 


In moving ‘the education estimates in the 
House of Commons, recently, Mr. MunDELLA 


-presented some facts which account for the 


ignorance of the English peasantry, and sus- 
tain the hope of better things in the future, 
It ig now ten years since Mr. Foxstar’s 
Elementary Education act ‘came into fores. 
Under the. working of that act the register 
of school children. has been swollen by two 
million mames; two millions and‘a quarter 
more places have been provided for 
sghool, children, and’ the average attend- 


bance has been increased by nearly one 


million anda half. Still, Mr. Moxperia 
thinks there are half.a million children yet 
to be brought into the. elementary schools. 
This estimate ia probably below the mark, 
for it appears that while there were accom- 
modations for 4,142,000 children last year, 
only 2,595,000 actually attended school. As 
it is improbable that. the accommodations 
are anywhere greatly in excess of the de- 
mand, it would appear that the number of 
children out’ of school ‘is. nearer & million 
and a half than half a million. Noth- | 
ing ‘can \ show more clearly and forcibly 
the value of statistics than the experience on 
‘Education act is 
based, Previous to 1870 there was a vague 


series of experiments, which ended in the 


‘| production of the/photophone. 


terial to deal with. The results of Mr. Fors-. 
TER’s actare now apparent chiefly in in- 
creased attendance. Inten, or fifteen years its 
benefits will appear in a higher grade of intel- 
ligence in the pupils. When one generation 


has been educated, the inertia of the ignorant: 


mass will have been overcome, ‘The work 
will go forward more easily and smoothly 
then, for the second. generation will start 
under more favorable conditions, from. a 
higher plane. 

SS 

THE PHOTOPHONE. 


The American Association of Scientific 
Persons now in session at Boston and such 
heighboring places as afford good opportu- 
nities for experiments with clams held a 
very. interesting meeting at Cambridge on 
Friday last, in the course of which Prof. 
BELL, who invented a good deal of the tele- 
phone, described his new invention, the 
photophone, This is an invention -which 
enables one to send telephonic messages 
without the use of a wire. Some years ago 
the Herald described a method oftelegraphing 
without wires or batteries, and drew a strik- 
ing picture of the inventor standing on the 
deck of a canal-boat on the shore. of Lake 
Erie and projecting a stream of electricity 
entirely across the lake merely by the un- 
aided force of his will. Nothing has been 
since heard of the Herald’s inventor; but 
Prof, Betx now brings forward an inven- 
tion which “is even more wonderful than 
that of the projector of streams of electrici- 
ty from the mythical canal-boat. 

What the telephone accomplishes with the 
help of a wire the photophone accomplishes 
with the aid of a sunbeam. Prof. Brin 
described: his invention with. so much clear- 
ness that every member of the American 
Association must have understood it. The 
ordinary man, however, may find a little 
difficulty in comprehending how sunbeams 
are to be used. Does Prof. Beni intend to 
connect Boston and Cambridge, for exam- 


ple, with a line of sunbeams hung on tele- 
graph posts, and, if so, of what diameter 
are the sunbeams to be, and how is he to 
obtain them of the required size? What 
Will become of his sunbeams after the sun 
goes down? Will they retain their power 
to communicate -sound, or will it be neces- 
sary to insulate them, and protect. them 
against the weather by a thick coating of 
gatta-percha?. The public has a great deal, 


of confidence in Scientific Persons, but until 


it actually sees a man going through the 


‘streets with a-coil. of No. 12 sunbeams on 


his shoulder, and suspending it from pole to 
pole, there will he a general feeling that 
there is something about Prof. Brti.’s pho- 
tophone which places a tremendous strain 
on human ’credulity. 

The. Professor’s explanation is, however, 
all that a truly scientific mind could desire, 
He. does not, intend to hang sunbeams per- 
manently to telegraph-poles) When he 
wishes to communicate with any given place 


he takes a mirror and flashes a beam oflight 
to. the place in It is along this 


beam of light that he sends an audible mes- 
sage. The: person at the other end hears it 
as plainly as he would hear a telephonic mea- 
sage, "and answers it in the best telephonic 
style... Thus the two continue to say, 
**Hullo,’”? ‘* What’s that?” ‘“Don’t hear,’”’ 
atid “Speak louder!” -unlil they are tired, 
just exactly as they would do if they were 
connected ‘by the best pattern of telephone, 
‘When the conversation is over, the mirror 
is moved and the sunbeam disappears. As 
experiments have shown that a mirror can 
flash a iprreagra — miles, Files. of 

fat men 


he can-talk along 4 sunbeam of any length, 
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| ings and teachers were needed. ‘The popular { 


“pucaives helenae bar ynie gs eaimaca pa 


pice! as true, pene gen 


Curiously enough, Prof. Beri has not as” 
yet told this story, but when we reflect on 
the nature of the photophone it becomes ob- 
vious that he must have hit upon the funds- 
Mental idea of thé invention in the way just 
set forth. Undoubtedly, it does. him a great 
deal of credit, and there are few scientific 
men who would. deign to find in a simple 
juvenile sport the germ of a grand scientific 
invention, In the course of a few. years we 
shall all be flashing sunbeams st one another 


‘and roaring, ‘‘ What did you say?’ and 


‘*Can’t hear,’’ without the aid of that hith- 
erto admired instrument, ‘the telephone. 
encanta 


tion they made an open boast. of doing this and — Se 


ey CaS a eae SOM et eee 
in any other way.” 
The Boston Transcript says: “ 
Democrat’on clearly;proved charges of brutality to 
the negroes in the South, and he will tell you that — 
the Southern people are poor, ignorant, and not . 


.| more than half civilized, and that it. isnot fairta — 


inman. From this it would, seem that this disease, 
which most Americans consider.as peculiar to 
Germany; is in reality much more prevalent in this 
country than elsewhere. . For example, from an ex- 
amination of several thousand hogs sent from va- 
rious parts of the West, Dr. Bu.rxes found that on 
an average one in eighteen of them was diseased in 
this way; while out of nearly two million hogs ex- 
amined in Germany in 1976, eight hundred only 
were found trichinous. That this disease is not 
oftener communicated to man in this country, is 
wholly due to the fact that pork is rarely eaten 
here until it is cooked. If we were in. the habit of 
eating uncooked smoked pork, in ham or sausage 
as it is commonly eaten in Germany, ide ember 
of deaths that would be caused by trickina. would 
‘be alarmingly large... The parasites are so small 
that their presence can only be detectéd by & 
microscope, and it i¢ estimated that in eating what 
would be the ordinary meal of a man, of diseased 
pork, it would be easy to take into the stomach not 
less than one million trichine; Dr. Tavpicavm, 
in reporting to the English’ Privy Council, describes 
the symptoms of trichiniasis in. man as follows: 
* Sudden swelling of the face, particularly the eye- 
fhds, after the patient has for some. days felt pros- 
trate and has lost his appetite, (this swelling causes 
afeeling of tension, but no pain;) fever, with a 
quick pulse and copious perspiration ;' the muscles 
aré swelled and give great pain when moved of 
touched. In worst cases the entire body is immov- 
able and sensitive; there is diarrhea, with a red, 
somewhat covered tongue, inclining to dryness, 
When the swelling in the face has subsided edema 
Of the feet, legs, and comes on; shortly after 
anasarca, swelling: over the trunk, makes its ap- 
pearance.”’. Although these are the phenomena 
the disease itself exhibits, it isthe opinion of ex- 
perts that the parasites that occasion them exist 
tn the muscles of many peopl, in numbers in- 
sufficient to produce material trouble. Certain it 
is that in several surgical cases of late their pres- 
ence’ has. been vered, Dr, .Bruuxes asserts 
that the surest. way to prevent them is to have the 
pork, before being cooked, cut in relatively thin 
slices. Frying and broiling are the most effective 
means of destroying them; roastiig comes next. 
Bolling coagulates, the albumen on the outer sur- 
face, and allows the heat to penetrate less readily, 
and for this reason large pieces..of meat should be 
boiled for at least two hours. It is not safe under 
any circumstances to eat American pork that bas 
not been subjected to a strong heat. 


- "The death was announced last month in Lon- 
don of a gentleman who for some years filled a 


very prominent position in the industrial -world.. 
Mr, Ritex Warp Jackson was really the creator 
of the famous Eastern Yorkshire ports known a8 


the Hartlepools, and became their first member of 
Parliament, Atone timiéhe seemed on the path 


poor as Hupeos, the whilom railroad king. But 
the Hartlepools flourish, © Another place which has 
grown. even more lately from a fishing village 
to » place. of high importance, . doing @ 
great trade with this port, ts Barrow-in-Furness. 
When opening its grand docks in 1967, the Duke ‘of 
Dsvonsuine sald that in his early days, and, indeed, 
long subsequently, Barrow consisted of - tnt a few 


cottages, with population of 80, which is now 
near 40,000. It stands on the peninsula of Furness, 


judge them as intelligent, educated northern, peo- 
ple should be judged if guilty of the same offenses 
—in a word, that pity should give place toanger. -. 
Ask him if he thinks that a section whose’ people 
are ignorant and not more than half pram 
should be given control of the national 

ment, and he will tell you that you haye uo 
parahyrirpbpebicy saber iss i! + 
and that this ‘holler than thou’ claim is what dis- 
gusts people with the Republican Party". 


A recently published Southern school bis 


tory colitalins the following in régaed'to'the brave /, 448 


foreigners. who helped to save the Union: “'The | 
second year of the war now commenced. It found 
each section preparing with terrible earnestness 
for the conflict, The South was, straining every 
nerve to resist the Northern multitudes. Her Con- 
gress. passed a law conscribing all men ander 8&6 
years of age. To fill her armies the North had a 
better and more successful mode. She offered im- 
mense bounties and high pay, Induced by these, 
thousands of European mercenaries enlisted. | 
South had nothing but her arg bam 
in the field, and thus she was condemned to stake 
her most precious jewels against the trash of Eu 
rope.” 


AMUSEMENTS. 

—_s>—-—- i 
MUSIC AND THE DRAMA ABROAD, 
““Tannhiuser’’ was on July 26° performed 

at Munich for the hundredth time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Florence are to appear in the 
“ Mighty Dollar’ at the London Gaiety to-night, © 
The Paris Municipal Council have granted ¢ 
privilege to the Théatre du Drame Populaire, with - 

an annual subsidy of $20,000. 

Mr. Boucicault’s new Irish drama, which 
was to be produced in London on Ang. 2, will not 
be seen at the Adelphi until September. 

Wagner music is occasionally given at the 
Covent Garden concerts, in London, to the exclu 
sion of compositions by all other composers, 

** 7, Arbrede Nosl,’”’ ‘The Christinas Tree,?”) 

@ spectacle resembling “A Voyage to the Moon,” 
zh ts the attraction in Paris at the Porte st” 


M. Henri Rochefort has written a new novel, 
‘called “ Le Palefrenier,” and Mr. Bushech, who has 


proofs of hae bean perenne eee 
the dahioos of @ olay. 


The Irish drama, ** The Katona Sander Baty 


tog, bo. ed 
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the Chines of Normacay has been 
“M. Hervé, the composer, has. been cordially 


welcomed at the Covent Garden congerts, where 


his polka, * Le Golowel” pt Bgl socom OF £ 
“For Life,” a play adapted by Mr. ©. F. « 
Coghlan from the Italian drama, “atone i” i 
ee Oe caeiae et lates ee 
stg Wall 9 an as Mr; Coghlan» 





Rome with which to begin a tour of Europe'in 


A Fil play at Bertin. 5 
Copal ‘translated into Italian. 
Mrs.. John Wood and J. 8. Clarke. 


pear in London this week, at the Haymarket, 


Mr. Charles Schaap 


3 | engagement with ‘Mr. araige poops 


| Mr. Booth, ee ae 
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